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at large. It is difficult to estimate the power of a
body of knowledge which has once become the com-
mon property of a whole people. It is not expected
that any great proportion even of the most en-
lightened public will have actually been at any time
students of sociology at any institution of learning.
The more there are of such the better, but scientific
truth can happily make its way very far into the
lives of all classes although received at first hand
into the minds of a very few. The power of estab-
lished truth is immense. This is chiefly because no
one wants to be found ignorant of, or opposed to,
that which has been proved to be true. A mere
theory will make little headway, because no one will
feel any humiliation in either not knowing it or not
accepting it. But when the indications fairly set in
that it is something scientifically demonstrated, ig-
norance becomes a disgrace and non-acceptance a
proof of ignorance. A rivalry springs up both to
know and to embrace, and thousands who have only
the most meagre acquaintance with such truths
openly defend them.

The history of science is full of illustrations. The
profound impression which any great cosmic truth
makes even upon the least instructed portion of the
public is well exemplified in the discovery, or rather
rediscovery of the heliocentric system by Copernicus
and Galileo. Although at first antagonized by the
church as contrary to Holy Writ, it was soon uni-
versally accepted and came to constitute a part of